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For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 222. 


COMPOSURE AND TRUST. 















How beautifully does the Psalmist depict the 
situation of him who can say of the Lord, “ He 
is my refuge and my fortress; my God; in Him 
will I trust.” Those who have thus made the 
Lord their refuge, and the most High their habi- 
tation, can rely on the promise, that He will be 
with them in trouble and will deliver them. 

When Stephen Grellet was visiting among the 
islands of Greece, in 1819, he left Smyrna in a 
boat with two men to row it. He says: “ With 
ourselves and Martine, our Greek, we made five 
altogether, and with our baggage our boat was 
almost filled. As it was fine weather it was ex- 

ted that we should reach Scio in about 24 
ours; a small quantity of provisions was there- 
fore thought sufficient to take with us; we went 
on very nicely for a few hours, when the wind 
began to blow heavily, and the waves washed 
over us to our no small danger: each of us hav- 
ing a large camlet cloak, we spread them over 
us and the boat, making a kind of deck ; at the 
same time we were busy bailing out water that 
washed in with every wave; our rowers mean- 
while made great efforts to reach an uninhabited 
barren spot, called English Island, which is how- 
ever pretty large. We did not discover on it a 
single shrub or anything green. We were thank- 
ful in being able to make a safe landing, for, 
very soon after we had done so, the wind in- 
creased furiously, and had we been still at sea, 
we could not have escaped a watery grave. We 
tried to erect a kind of tent with the oars and 
the sail of our boat, to protect us from the burn- 
ing sun. 

“The day after our coming to this island, two 
boats with Turks in them also came to it, land- 
ing at the same place we had done. My dear 
companion and the rest of the company had 
taken a walk to seek for water, and I was left 
alone in the tent. Some of the Turks came and 
sat down at the entrance of it: having with them 
firearms, their large swords and poignards ; they 
began to fire their guns and pistols at blank- 
marks, and by their signs urged me to show my 
rearms. They were beginning to be rude, when 
my company, attracted by the firing, returned. 
ner at first thought I had been murdered. The 
Turks then retired to their boata, where they 
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continued during the night—which we passed 
in some anxiety, watching their movements ; but 
to our relief, towards morning they rowed away 
to another part of the island. Our stock of pro- 
visions being very small, we had to limit our- 
selves to a scanty allowance. Our greatest diffi- 
culty was the want of water; we in vain sought 
for some, neither could we discover any fish near 
the island, nor birds on it; scorpions are very 
numerous, several of these were under nearly 
every stone we turned over, and many were seen 
in our tent. 

“Our minds are preserved in calmness, staid 
on the Lord, we have the confidence that He can 
open the way for our release from this state of 
danger and suffering. In his will we feel re- 
signed ; with reverent gratitude we can also say, 
that if our mouth is dried for want of water, our 
minds are refreshed by his Divine presence ; for 
truly we feel that our springs are in Him, as 
David said.” 

On the 4th of the Eighth Month, “the wind 
abated last night, so as to encourage us to put to 
sea again early this morning. It was hard and 
dangerous work, till we had succeeded in dou- 
bling the Cape, and were well drenched by the 
waves. We reached Scio early in the afternoon, 
with hearts prepared to ascribe thanksgiving 
and praise to the Lord, who has sustained us 
under hunger and thirst, and delivered us from 
imminent danger.” 


A writer in the Christian Advocate of New 
York, gives the following illustrations of the im- 
portance of having our hopes placed on an im- 
movable foundation :— 

“Many years ago, in old Seventh Street 
Church, here in New York, there was an earnest 
little boy who gave his heart to God and joined 
our church ; he was older than he seemed to be 
and was an object of special pleasure to us. One 
night he very solemnly told us in our prayer- 
meeting of an experience he had had since the 
last time he had met with us. He had been 
away from home, and there had been an acci- 
dent on the railway-train ; he was thrown from 
his seat and had had a terrible fright. ‘ Now,’ 
said the little fellow, ‘I am going to seek for a 
pure, clean heart, so that I may be prepared for 
sudden death.’ A few nights after he rose in 
our meeting and with a beaming face exclaimed : 
‘I am ready for any smash-up now !” 

“ Every body smiled, but { have often thought, 
and think now, more than ever, that we need 
to be prepared for the wrecks that may be just 
before us. It may not be a wreck on a railway- 
train. There are other wrecks. How many 
homes are wrecked! How many who once had 
health haven’t it to-day—and we may not have 
to-morrow! And some day there will come 
‘the wreck of matter and the crash of worlds.’ 
Now, would it not be well for us to seek ‘to 
know God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent,’ 
in such a way that no ‘smash-up,’ as the little 
fellow said, will ever have the power to wreck 
the soul in us? 

“Emerson was met in the streets of Boston 





one day, and a friend said to him: ‘ Mr. Emer- 
son, they say the world is coming to an end? 
‘Well,’ replied the calm thinker, ‘I can do 
without it.’ After the storm this early autumn, 
as I read in the papers up among the mountains 
that the house of a friend of mine was under- 
mined and might any hour float out to sea, I 
wrote a congratulatory letter to her that though 
the house might go they were safe. She received 
my congratulations in the spirit in which I sent 
them and wrote that they were to be congrat- 
ulated if city and country houses both passed 
away. Maybe we do not think enough of the 
things that cannot be moved, of wrecks that can 
never come, of our house not made with hands, 
that can never float out to sea. 

“Considering the condition of change we are 
in, would it not be well to get a firmer grip on 
the unchangeable? The ‘smash-ups’ will come, 
as the little fellow said, and we shall be wise if 
we secure a kingdom within us that cannot be 
moved.” 


The following incident was sent to me by a 
Friend who resides in the interior of New York 
State. It illustrates the protecting care of the 
Almighty over those who look to and trust in 
Him. We cannot always expect such a clear 
answer to our petitions, as this young woman 
was favored with, but such trust will never be 
without its reward. The letter says :— 

“ My wife was in need of help which she made 
known to an Irish family, tenants of ours, they 
spoke of two girls, relatives of theirs, that were 
coming to New York, and would want places. 
Arrangements were made for them to come to 
Auburn, and I would meet them there and bring 
them to their relatives; if appearances were 
favorable, one was to come and live with us, the 
younger one my wife was willing to give a trial, 
she was green and untutored, but interested to 
do her best, anxious to learn to read and write, 
and soon devoted her spare time to her books; 
went with her Catholic friends to meeting for a 
year or perhaps two years, but began by this 
time to incline to go with us; every influence was 
brought to bear upon her by her relatives and 
ae that they could invent, all the torments of 

ell and eternal damnation, the being forsaken 
of her friends, &c., all to no avail. 

After ten years’ residence with us, she went 
to her aunt’s in New York, and after a visit 
obtained a position as nursery maid, became 
much attached to her little charge, attended 
Friends’ Meetings when opportunity offered ; but 
at letigth her mistress’ husband failed in busi- 
ness, and then she accepted a similar position 
with another family. In time she had a call to 
go with some young married people with a young 
child, to Europe to travel ; as her mother, broth 
ers and sisters were still living in Ireland, and 
she could be allowed time during the summer 
to visit them, was strongly inclined to go with 
them, but had questioning in her mind as to the 
rightfulness of doing so; it became altogether 
so burdensome to her, she wrote to us for our 
advice in the matter; we would have advised 
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her to accept the opportunity, but for the ques- 
tioning she felt in her own mind. One night 
the matter was so heavy upon her she knelt 
down by the side of her bed and prayed to her 
Father in Heaven that He would make it known 
to her whether she had best go in the ship which 
was now soon to sail. She got into bed and 
partly asleep, she then heard a voice say to her 
three times, don’t go, you will be drowned. She 
was now settled and gave up the favorable op- 
a of visiting home, family and native 
and. The result was, the ship foundered on 
Newfoundland banks, the young couple with 
their infant child found a watery grave. 

“Now was it or was it not a special Provi- 
dence, or was it merely a coincidence. I believe 
it was a favor of the Almighty for her faithful- 
ness and honesty of purpose in looking to Him 
for guidance. 

“She soon had another opportunity, went to 
Europe, spent a year or two visiting her home in 
Ireland, and had no hesitancy in doing so.” 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 315.) 

1794, Eleventh Mo., 23rd.—I was at Stony 
Brook Meeting, which was a poor, low time. [ 
thought the people were too regardless of the 
great business of —- 

The next day I attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Crosswicks, which was large. I had a 
time of close labor in the women’s apartment, 
pleading for the cause and testimony of the 
— Truth, against superfluities of various 

inds: such as fine houses, rich furniture, gaudy 
apparel, the free use of the tea-table, large look- 
ing-glasses, black silk cloaks, etc., etc., and had 
to advise to the bringing children up to indus- 


try and to trying to teach them to be content 
with the productions of our own country, for 
food, raiment, ete., as much as may be. 

26th.—I was at a small meeting, called Rob- 
ins’s; and was at one that evening at R. Waln’s 


mill—the last a time of favor. Next day at 
Arneystown, I was at a poor, little meeting; and 
at another at Trenton the day following. This 
seems a poor place for religion. From hence, I 
came to Burlington, and was at meeting there, 
which was comfortable. Here seems a revival 
of religion with some young people. 

12th Mo.—After attending a oes and satis- 
factory meeting at Mansfield, I went the two 
following days to the Monthly Meetings of Ches- 
terfield and Springfield. The first of them 
seemed a low and tedious season in their busi- 
ness—the latter more lively; several weighty 
matters recommended by our last Yearly Meet- 
ing were attended to both in the men’s and 
women’s part. I was concerned in the latter to 
speak of the religious education of youth, re- 
fraining from superfluities, etc., similar to what 
is mentioned respecting the exercise at their late 
Quarterly Meeting, before hinted. 

I was at Mount Holly and Evesham Monthly 
Meetings in the same week. In the first of 
them I thought too little of lively care ap- 
peared amongst the middle-aged, and those fur- 
ther advanced. The latter was, in the forepart 
of it, favored with a solemn calm, yet grew more 
flat. I thought I saw that the spirit of the 
world was too predominant over many. 

On the 6th of the Twelfth Month I reached 
to my own habitation again, after being absent 
seven months and about two weeks. I found 
my family in outward health, though, to my 
grief, the adversary had got among my flock. 

very cup hath its dregs, except the cup of 
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salvation—that is sweet and clear to the bottom. 
My son hath greatly missed the right way. 

It is a sore trial to me, but I find that I am 
not altogether deserted. The Lord’s power is a 
safe shelter; and though I have to drink (as it 
were) a wormwood cup, and to pass through 
deep baptisms on account of the errors and 
outgoing of my own children, with the un- 
righteousness of others in our Society and our 
country ; yet I am thankful, in that at times I 
feel a calm in the storm, and a garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. Great and mar- 
velous are thy works, O Lord Almighty! Thou 
hast been with me in my late travels and trials, 
opening my way, where there seemed to be no 
way to pass, and bringing me back as with 
sheaves of inward peace. Enable me, oh my 
God, to say with thy tried servant in former 
days, “Shall I receive good at the Lord’s hand, 
and shall I not receive evil?” 

Being much exercised in our meeting at New- 
town on First-day, the 14th, I was enabled be- 
fore it ended, to relieve my mind in a few ex- 
pressions to this effect: “Are there not many 
dead bodies lying, who have been poisoned with 
the dregs of the syrup of the spirit of this 
world?” This seemed to have some present 
effect, as a solemn calmness came over the 
meeting. 

17th.—In my late affliction, the Lord doth 
not leave me. I have felt a support from that 
power which calmeth the sea, when wave after 
wave rolls in upon me. In our meeting I was 
enabled to speak of the difference there is be- 
tween an earthly and a heavenly storehouse :— 
The one as nothing, and the other all things, in 
a dying hour, ete. This world, we see, is 
changeable and full of trouble. But in Christ 
Jesus there is substantial peace. 

20th.—I obtained some relief in having a 
solid season with my transgressing son and in 
endeavoring to discharge a father’s part faith- 
fully. 

Towards the latter part of this month I went 
to Salem, with my wife; we visited some Friends, 
to our comfort. I attended Salem Preparative 
Meeting, where I thought there was weakness 
prevalent, by reason of the spirit of the world 
being allowed to creep in. 

25th.—I was also at the Monthly Meeting at 
Pile’s Grove, which in a good measure was satis- 
factory ; the business pretty well conducted. I 
had a favored time in the women’s part, plead- 
ing in my way for a reformation, which was, I 
believe, well taken. Visiting several families to 
my satisfaction, I endeavored to deal plainly as 
the way opened. I was at Alloway’s Creek 
meeting on First-day ; a solid season. I had to 
speak about some building their nests too high, &c. 

Attending Salem Monthly Meeting the 29th, 
I had some close service both among men and 
women Friends, to my own peace. 

Going also to Greenwich, this was a heart- 
affecting season, which seemed ready to shake 
my foundation. The Monthly Meeting here I 
thought was a low time. Where should I some- 
times be if not enabled to flee to the Rock for 
refuge and safety ? 

1795, First Mo. 2nd.—I returned, well satis- 
fied with my little journey; yet have my bitter 
cups at home. 3rd, 1 went to see two sick per- 
sons—one of them, I hoped, would become 
reconciled to leave the world, as he seemed to 
expect his end was near. The other, though 
one would have thought age and infirmities 
might have weakened his affections for worldly 
things, yet I was afraid that his work was not 
accomplished. 


Seeing we must suffer adversity, I hope, through 
holy help, to be enabled to live above despair; 
and if I can, through watchful care, arrive at 
last to that port where the weary are at rest, it 
will sweeten every probation. 

7th.—On reading in the Scriptures, a strong 
temptation was presented, to urge me to believe 
they were untrue. This made me cry, Lord, 
increase my faith, and suffer not mine enemy to 
prevail over me. (9th.) As dieth the beggar, so 
dieth the rich. I attended the burial of an an. 
cient neighbor who was deemed wealthy; but 
this is no consolation, if spiritual riches be 
wanting. 

18th.— As one cross-occurrence follows an- 
other, like wave upon wave, oh, that I may be 
favored to feel that Stone, which is the founda. 
tion of the elect. 

16th.—I had a prospect of God’s mercy and 
goodness to a backsliding people, in not cutting 
short the work, by an overflowing scourge, 
Many contend about worldly interests; some not 
clear of extortion; some become rich through 
the abundance of trading by sea—and not al- 
ways refusing unjust gain. The rich oppress 
the poor, in demanding high prices. Farmers 
and dealers raise the value of the earth’s pro- 
duce. The laborer then murmurs and raiseth 
his wages. This again displeaseth the farmer, 
In those muddy waters the merchant still fisheth 
for more gain, not fearing to oppress those of 
low degree. Bread-stuffs now Coonan nearly 
double the former price; great confusion and 
fumes of a party spirit. Instead of humility, 
the sorrowful appearance of pride and haughti- 
ness continuing. True moderation and temper 
ance observed by very few. Indulged by pa- 
rents, the sons and daughters of high professors 
seek to make a grand appearance. Honest labor 
slighted, and commendable industry in the fer- 
tile soil neglected. High trades or occupations 
chosen and sought after—such as doctors, law- 
yers, merchants, etc., for our young men; whilst 
the distressed poor, the indigent widow, and the 
fatherless, are subjected to a state like that of 
“ grinding their faces.” 

Wilt not thou, O Lord, judge for these things? 
My soul within me is led into mourning under 
a consideration of the sad state of America. 
May it not be lamented in the language of 
grief? How few is the number of those who 
truly “fear the Lord, and hate covetousness!” 
In our condition, thus degenerated, are there 
not serious tokens of thy displeasure, O Lord— 
and of the shaking of thy rod, manifest to those 
who fear thy name? Our crops lessened by 
blasting or mildew—sometimes by worms or flies 
heretofore not commonly known in our land; 
warnings also by a pestilential fever, etc. 0, 
thou Father of mercies, cause thy trumpet to be 
sounded louder and louder, if consistent with 
thy will: that the inhabitants of our favored 
land may be alarmed indeed—and many, in thy 
mercy, be assisted in turning unto thee, and 
seeking repentance, that their souls may be 
saved! Amen. 

17th & 2ist.—I have to partake of many bit 
ters, unknown to any but the Lord, with poverty 
of spirit; ready to fear I shall one day fall, as 
by Saul’s hand, unless the Lord scatter my foes. 
He is able to stay my faith, that it fail not. 

26th.—I perceived some inward ability to 
pray for my children; this cannot be done 
aright without Divine aid. 

28th.—On this day, reading an ancient law of 
New Jersey, which was made to prevent impo 
sition on the poor native Indians, by giving or 
selling rum, eto, to them, to intoxicate and 
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thereby to take or in obtaining their 
property without real value, I thought it was 
to the credit of the rulers of that time and 
worthy of remembrance to succeeding genera- 
tions, as long as white people and Indians con- 
tinue in the land; that a laudable practice may 
continue of wisely considering what real justice 
and righteousness do require in suitable kind- 
nesses, to the descendants of the original owners 
of American lands. 
(To be continued.) 





For “ Tue Frienp.” 
“The Publie School founded by Charter in thé 
town and County of Philadelphia, in Pennsyl- 
vania,” the Forrest Trust, and the Fourth Street 

Meeting and School- Houses. 

(Continued from page 316.) 

On the 28th of Fifth Month, 1732, William 
Hudson and Isaac Norris produced to the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia a codicil to 
the will of William Forrest, deceased, by which 
he vested in them for the use of “the people of 
God called Quakers, in Philadelphia,” after the 
decease of his wife, Joan Forrest, who was then 
dead, the lot of ground on the southeast corner 
of Chestnut and Fourth streets, about ninety 
feet on Chestnut street and about two hundred 
and fifty feet on Fourth street. The property 
was to be held in trust, and the income “ applied 
to and for the help and maintenance of poor 
children belonging to said meeting, at school, 
and other like charitable uses as the said meet- 
ing shall, from time to time, think fit.” 

his document was dated the 30th of the 
Eighth Month, 1710, and annexed to or accom- 
panying it was a letter of even date, addressed 
y endorsement on the back: .“ To the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends in Philadelphia.” This let- 
ter was as follows: 


PHILAD’A, 30th 8th Mo., 1710. 
Dear Friends:—In the love of the blessed 
Truth, which is unchangeable, wherein we have 
often had sweet comfort together, in a sense 
whereof I do at this time salute you, herewithal 
transmitting unto you the inclosed, containing 
a declaration and explanation of and concern- 
ing my last will and testament, of the same 
date, desiring the lots, houses and premises may 
not be otherwise sold or disposed of, but for the 
particular uses which I have already expressed ; 
and the inheritance thereof, in fit persons which 
the Meeting may make choice of from time to 
time, forever; to be kept and the profits thereof 
to be laid out for charitable uses as therein ex- 
pressed; and so, in the same love, hoping therein 
to remain and finish my course here in this 
world, I take my last farewell and remain your 
friend and brother whilst I am 
Wo. Forrest. 

Witnesses present : 

Thos. Story, 

Anthony Morris, 

Anthony Morris, Jr., 

Jos. Lawrence. 

A supplementary letter also accompanied the 

codicil, which was in William Forrest’s hand- 
Writing, in the following words: 


PHILADELPHIA, 6-day of y® 3 Mo., 1714. 

Dear Friends:—This is my desire: that the 
house and lot I have left upon my will to my 
Friends Isaac Norris and Wm. Hudson, after 
my decease and [that of] my wife, I desire that 
it may not be put to that use [which] John 
Martin’s house is. 

(John Martin’s house was Friends’ Alms- 
House, on the south side of Walnut street, be- 


tween Third and Fourth streets.]—I desire it to 
be kept in good repair and let out, and the in- 
come of it for the use of poor Friends and other 
charitable uses, as Friends may see fit.—This 
from your loving brother. 

WILLIAM ForREst. 

Thus, whilst the property itself could not be 
used as a habitation for poor Friends, the scope 
of the trust was enlarged so as to embrace 
“other charitable uses as Friends may see fit,” 
in addition to those originally referred to in the 
codicil. 

Soon after the production of the codicil and 
letters in the Monthly Meeting, trustees were 
appointed by it to hold the title, and the property 
was conveyed to them. And in 1736, as will 
hereafter appear, the care of the estate was con- 
fided to the Overseers of the Public Schools. 

In 1744 the overseers applied to the Monthly 
Meeting for liberty to build a new school-house 
upon some part of the lot devised by William 
Forrest. 

A committee was appointed to confer with 
them, and it was ultimately decided to grant 
the request—the building to be erected near 
the south end of the lot, and the dimensions to 
be about sixty feet long and thirty-five feet 
wide, two stories high, elevated about three feet 
above the ground, and with a cellar underneath. 
This building was completed the following year. 
It included within its walls “a convenient room 
for the placing of the books left by Thomas 
Chalkley for the service of Friends.” The 
books were placed under the care of Anthony 
Benezet. This was the nucleus from which 
Friends’ Library was formed. 

This school-house stood with its longest side 
at right angles with Fourth street, and was set 
back from the line of that street a little distance, 
the whole front of the lot being afterwards en- 
closed with a brick wall, through which were 
five entrance gates. In the first story of the 
building on the south flank, there were seven 
windows and one door; and in the second story, 
eight windows. The first and second stories 
facing Fourth street were each provided with 
three windows. There were outside shutters to 
the windows, of an antique pattern, and the 
hinges were on the exterior sides. 

The roof was hipped on its east and west 
ends. The exterior walls were of brick, and 
there was a projecting course of brick or stone 
showing the division-line between the two stories. 
The interior was divided into four large rooms, 
two in each story. Those on the first floor were 
entered from the doorway on the south side. 
The second story was reached by two parallel 
staircases, the doorways to which were side by 
side at the centre of the north flank of the 
building. 

In later years, an observatory was erected 
immediately over the doorway on the south side. 
It is said to have been octagonal, with sundry 
curious windows in the roof and sides. 

From this observatory the observations were 
made by which the time of the old State House 
clock was regulated. The astronomical clock 
used in connection with this work is still pre- 
served at Friends’ Select School on Sixteenth 
street. It was in this school-house that the most 
important schools established by the “School 
Corporation” were conducted for nearly a cen- 
tury. In later years the boys only were taught 
there; and the adjoining building, after its dis- 
use as a meeting-house, seems to have been ap- 
= to the girls. 

he building was taken down in the year 
1867 


ee 


At the Monthly Meeting held on the 24th of 
Sixth Month, 1763, the want of additional ac- 
commodations for holding meetings for business 
was.considered and the following result recorded : 

“It is generally acknowledged that a more 
convenient place is wanted for holding our meet- 
ings for business than we are accommodated 
with, it being considered, it was agreed that a 
building should be erected on some part of the 
lot belonging to this meeting on which the 
public school-house stands, and which may not 
only serve for this purpose but for accommo- 
dating the meeting held quarterly with the 
scholars under the care of Friends, which has 
for some time past been much wanted.” [A 
committee was appointed] “to make out. a plan 
of a suitable building and to calculate the ex- 
pense of erecting it.” 

The following month the committee reported, 
that a building could “ be erected to the north- 
ward of the school-house, about nine feet from 
Fourth street, 76 feet front and 42 feet deep, one 
story high, about twelve feet from floor to ceil- 
ing, and the floor about twenty-one inches above 
the brick pavement in the street ; a cellar under 
the house about eight feet deep. Probable cost 
about £1200, seats and benches and outside 
pavement included.” 

The report of the committee was adopted with 
the reserve that the new building should not be 
placed nearer the north wall of the school-house 
than twenty-five feet, from an apprehension that 
it might interfere with the light and air. 

In accordance with this decision the meeting- 
house was proceeded with and finished. 

This building was built of brick, with its 
longest side parallel with Fourth street. The 
gables were on the north and south sides. The 
cornice was continued across all four sides. The 
entrances (of which there were two) were at the 
ends, and twelve windows facing Fourth street, 
are shown in the pictures of the building now 
extant, six above and six below. Part of these 
windows had outside shutters, and the rest seem 
to have been without them. It will be noticed 
that the original design of the building was based 
upon a single story, twelve feet high. The pic- 
tures however clearly indicate a two-story build- 
ing, so that the plan must have either been 
changed or an additional story added afterwards. 

It has not been found possible to obtain any 
information as to the arrangements of the in- 
terior. It is probable that after its use as a meet- 
ing-house was given up, it was considerably 
altered to adapt it for school pur 

In the Ninth Month, 1807, a joint committee 
of the three Monthly Meetings reported— 

“On the subject of removing the galleries 
from the Fourth Street Meeting-house to the 
large committee-room on Mulberry Street, * * 
That although as a committee we do not con- 
ceive that the measure of placing a gallery there 
would be any improvement, yet ae the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia capable of 
deciding thereon, we are willing to recommend 
the subject being referred to them, agreeing that 
such articles as they may judge necessary may 
be removed from the Fourth to the Mulberry 
street house.” 

From the foregoing it seems — that the 
ministers gallery now in the large committee- 
room in the centre building of the Arch Street 
Meeting-house, is the same as that which was 
formerly in use in the Fourth Street Meeting- 
house. 

The old building was finally removed in 1859, 
to make way for the present improvements on 
the lot. 
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In the year 1800, the Meeting for Sufferings 
took under its consideration the fact that there 
were a large number of records and papers of 
great “value and importance to our religious 
Society lying in different places, exposed to loss 
and perhaps entire destruction by fire.” The 
meeting came to a judgment “ that such prudent 
means as may be within our power ought to be 
used for their better preservation.” The subject 
was referred to a committee, which made a re- 
port the following year, in which they recom- 
mended that a Hall of Records for the purpose 
of containing such books and papers should be 
erected on some part of the lot at Fourth and 
Chestnut streets, left by William Forrest, a plan 
of which they produced. It was also estimated 
that the cost of such a building would be about 
£500. 

This proposition was presented to the Monthly 
Meetings and was approved by one of them at 
least, but it does not appear to have been ulti- 
mately carried out. : 

(To be concluded.) 


For ‘THe Frienp.”’ 


Claims on Friends, 


It has come to the knowledge of the writer 
that in Wayne County, N. C., there are in one 
neighborhood about twenty-five members of our 
Religious Society, between the ages of five and 
eighteen years, who are destitute of school 
learning, and their parents are unable from 
want of means to provide a school for them. 

If Friends of Philadelphia and vicinity would 
kindly spare out of their abundance, say, in the 
aggregate, about two hundred dollars, to provide 
on a small scale a school where these children, 
can be instructed, the writer is willing to take 
charge of what may be contributed, and put it 
in safe hands for its proper application. 

A young woman Friend, amply competent 
for a teacher of such a school, can be had in a 
neighboring county. 


Gro. W. Tayor. 
3728 Hamilton St., Philad’a. 


Having a Chance—A few years ago a culti- 
vated young married couple retired for business 
reasons to the top of a mountain in Pennsyl- 
vania. They had no society save that of miners 
and mechanics; the roads were passable only on 
horseback, and the nearest town was thirty miles 


away. How to make the most of their time be- 
came an interesting question. A manual of 
geology was procured and read. On horseback 
in hours of leisure they scoured the whole region 
of country around them, got specimens of all 
sorts that they could find, studied them out when 
they got home from their rides, and made them- 
selves thoroughly familiar with the geology of 
that part of the State, and measurably with the 
geology of all the State. In process of time that 
very acquisition, which had been pursued as a 
pastime, became the stepping-stone tu a position 
of honor and emolument that could not have 
been otherwise secured. 

Those in the world who, it is said “have a 
chance” are generally those who improve what 
chances they have, and by small steps rise to 
high places. “To him that hath shall be given, 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that he hath.” Those who, instead of lacka- 
daisically hanging their hands and lamenting 
that they have “no chance in life,” go vigor- 
ously and resolutely to work improving the 
chances they have, by and by come out on table- 
lands where wide horizons spread around them. 


— Exchange. 
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SELECTED. 
SOWING AND REAPING. 


Sow with a generous hand ; 
Pause not for toil or pain ; 
Weary not through the heat of summer, 
Weary not through the cold spring rain; 
But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain. 


Scatter the seed, and fear not, 
A table will be spread ; 

What matter if you are too weary 
To eat your hard-earned bread : 

Sow, while the earth is broken, 
For the hungry must be fed. 


Sow ;—while the seeds are lying 
In the warm earth’s bosom deep, 

And your warm tears fall upon it,— 
They stir in their quiet sleep ; 

And the green blades rise the quicker, 
Perchance, for the tears you weep. 


Then sow ;—for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall to-day ; 

And care not what hands shall reap it, 
Or if you shall have passed away 

Before the waving corn field 
Shall gladden the sunny day. 


Sow, and look onward, upward, 
Where the starry light appears,— 
Where, in spite of the coward’s doubting, 
Or your own heart’s trembling fears, 
You shall reap in joy the harvest 
You have sown to-day in tears. 
—Adelaide Procter. 
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SELECTED. 


MY WISH. 

If I might only have my wish! 

The wind to-night blows from the sea, 
Swaying between me and the stars, 

The pale blooms of the locust tree. 
Sweet, nameless stirs are in the air, 

Dying like waves upon my ear; 
Peace rules the world, the hour, my heart, 

As I muse on what is drawing near. 


“From battle, murder—sudden death— 
Good Lord, deliver us!” we say, 

A silver cord with bloody chains 
Twisting and jangling as we pray. 

“ From sudden death deliver us ! 
Give us instead slow waste and pain, 

Fever and frost, the rack, the swoon, 
Till life is spent beneath the strain !” 


If I might only have my wish— 
Come my last hour or soon or late, 
I would not on the hither shore 
Of the mysterious ocean wait. 
Watching the shadows gather in, 
Hearing the nearing billows beat, 
Feeling the tide that knows no ebb 
Wash higher o’er my chilling feet. 


Dear life! sweet life! full life! when I 
Must render thee to Him who gave, 
I’d yield thee up, unterrified 
By thoughts of death-throe and the grave. 
As, at the mother’s call, the child 
Runs to her arms, at set of sun, 
Fearless, because he knows nor cares 
If day be ended or begun— 


I’d see my last sunset round off 
Hours filled with honest toil for man, 
Such work with God as ever brings 
Fulness of peace and never ban. 
Enshrouded in still fragrant glooms, 
Laid ’mid my pillows soft and white, 
I'd breathe the quaint old hymnal thanks 
“ For all the blessings of the light!” 


If I might only have my wish! 

The wind should blow fresh from the sea! 
Between me and the conscious stars 

Swing pale blooms of the locust-tree. 
With tender thoughts of friends beloved, 

And humble hope of sins forgiven, 
My prayer half-said, I’d fall asleep, 

And say “Amen!” at dawn in heaven. 

— Marion Harland. 


SELECTED, 
THE LITTLE HIGH CHAIR. 


In an attic deserted, stowed safely away, 

A little high chair I discovered to-day, 

In a dingy, dark corner, with cobwebs o’ergrown; 
But who was its owner, is something unknown. 


A round or two broken, a break from the seat, 

The back partly patched up, and nowhere complete; 
With the paint strangely tortured to patches quite bare, 
Make lone and pathetic the little high chair. 


The child who sat in it, I venture to say, 

Is a tottering old man if he’s living to-day. 

What fields he has conquered, what prospects found 
fair, 

No record or person is here to declare. 


Yet, born with his youth, this one relic remains 
From a far distant time, when life’s contests and pains 
Stood far in abeyance, and naught could impair 
The career that should start from the little high chair, 


Did the subject tied up there, so proud on his throne, 
Go out through the world a great power, or unknown? 
Was the joy that youth promised, fulfilled, or a snare? 
No answer comes back from the little high chair. 


The mother who cherished the child that it bore, 
And all who once knew it have gone on before ; 
But a history of some sort, forbidding or fair, 
Begins every day from some little high chair. 
—Joel Benton, in Once a Week. 


Tha Region of the Amazon. 


The Amazon, if the Para River be included 
at the southern channel, is 100 miles wide at its 
mouth. Para itself, the northernmost city of 
Brazil, lies at the gateway of the most wonderful 
river system of the world. It is the commercial 
depot and distributing point for 40,000 miles of 
navigable water. The Amazon water-shed em- 
braces twenty-five degrees of latitude and thirty- 
five degrees of longitude. Its western sources 
are in the Andes of Peru and Ecuador, only a 
few leagues from the Pacific. Its northern 
tributaries traverse the borders of Guiana and 
Columbia, while midway the headwaters of the 
Negro mingle with those of the Orinoco in the 
western spurs of the Sierra de Pacaraima. On 
the south the Madeira has innumerable sources 
in the mountain. levels of Bolivia, while the 
Tapajos, the Xingu, and the Tocantins penetrate 
the central provinces of Brazil. If a compara 
tively small group of southern provinces be left 
out of the account, the Amazon, with its tribu- 
taries, forms the water system for an area larger 
than that of the United States. It furnishes the 
only means of communication between the smaller 
centres of population in fully one half of the 
vast territories of Brazil. Between most of its 
leading tributaries are broad stretches of im- 
penetrable forests, which have never been ex- 
plored by white men. It is the Amazon alone 
that renders any form of government possible in 
the heart of South America. Within the ran 
of the 40,000 miles of navigable water settle 
ments have been made; rubber farms opened; 
and magistrates empowered to conduct local ad- 
ministration. 

Para, lying at the southernmost outlet of the 
Amazon, less than 100 miles from the sea, is 
the metropolis of this wonderful valley. It is 
city with perhaps 50,000 inhabitants, and with 
as much commercial enterprise as is possible 
under the equator. The commerce of the Am- 
azon is nominally carried on under the Brazilian 
flag. Foreigners are not allowed by law to own 
steamers or sailing vessels employed in inland 
navigation ; and hence it is necessary for the 
English capitalists, who control the carrying 
trade of the river, to assign their interests to 
Brazilians. 

There are 40 steamers owned by an English 
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line, which receives a large mail subsidy from the 
Brazilian Government for plying between va- 
rious ports and villages on the main tributaries ; 
and in return for this financial support, it is 
well satisfied to fly the national flag. Another 
company has eight steamers, under similar con- 
ditions; and there are as many as a dozen more 
on the river and its tributaries which sail under 
the Brazilian flag. These sixty steamers are 
gradually opening the Amazon Valley to com- 
merce. Only the smaller vessels are now run- 
ning beyond Manaos, at the junction of the 
Negro; but next year the largest English ves- 
sels will make regular trips to Yquitos, 3,750 
miles from the coast. Some of the tributaries 
are only navigable for long distances at high 
water during certain months of the year, but 
the lower villages on their banks are visited by 
steamers as often as once or twice a month. 

This river trade is almost completely in the 
hands of the Portuguese merchants and the 
mercantile houses represented at Para. Manaos, 
with a population of 15,000, is the most flourish- 
ing town west of Para. The other settlements, 
with few exceptions, are straggling villages, in- 
habited mainly by negroes, Indians, and half- 
breeds. 

The forests of the Amazon, consisting mainly 
of hard woods, are not available for commercial 
requirements. The finest of rosewood and ma- 
hogany are used there for firewood. Even if 
there were a demand for the hardwood lumber 
at Para, it could not. be logged and brought to 
market on a large scale, owing to the density of 
the woods and the lack of roads and clearings. 
The one tree which is a source of wealth in 
these immense forests, is the rubber-tree. It is 
found everywhere, from the low-lying delta op- 

ite Para to the Tapajos, the Madeira, and the 
Shegeo and probably thousands of miles be- 
yond these great tributaries. In the interior, 
roads are impracticable, and the rubber trees 
that are milked lie along the rivers, where the 
farms can be approached. The milk can only 
be drawn at certain levels of the river—for the 
trunks of the trees are often fifteen or twenty 
feet under water after the rainy seasons. When 
the conditions are favorable, the bark of the 
trees is tapped and the milk drawn off in cups, 
to be compacted and rolled together, layer te 
layer, like a snowball. It is then cooked or 
smoked over a fire made of sticks: a process 
that involves contraction in cooling and imparts 
elasticity to the substance; and then it is ready 
for shipment to Para and New York. 

The operation of such farms and the opening 
of new veins of trees in the trackless swamps 
and forests, require the employment of native 
labor under the most inclement conditions of 
equatorial heat and rains. If there be any 
quarter of the world where nature seems to com- 
mand inaction and indolence, it is in these vast 
stretches of the Amazonian forest. Nowhere 
else can existence be sustained with so small an 
expenditure of effort. On an acre of cleared 
land beans can be raised in sufficient quantity 
to keep soul and body together, with the adven- 
titious aid of nuts and fruit from the woods. A 
torpid, somnolent existence seems to be the im- 
perious requirement of the climate. The In- 
dians, half-breeds, and negroes in the villages, 
can live, if they choose to do so, with what may 

described as the minimum of human labor 


striking new veins of rubber trees, are ordinarily 
futile; and the employment of even the — 
labor is carried on under great difficulties.— 
South American Correspondence, N. Y. Tribune. 


good, as long as it is fresh, but it soon becomes 
hard and dry. 

“After supper we immediately made up our 
beds, which consisted simply of a waterproof 
laid on the ground and some woollen blankets. 
For the sake of convenience we usually slept 
under the wagon with the fire before us.” 

“ Tt seldom rains in Western Queensland ; but 
Carl Lumholtz, in 1880, undertook an expe-| during the rainy season the rivers rapidly fill 
dition to Australia, with the object of making | their beds, overflow their banks, and in some 
collections for the museum of the University of | places become several miles wide. The water, 
Christiana, Norway, and of examining into the Coaueen, soon disappears again, and the high 
customs and characteristics of the native Aus-| temperature reduces the mighty stream to iso- 
tralians. He spent four years in that interesting | lated water holes. Water is therefore a precious 
country, much of the time living among the| article in the Australian bush. To furnish drink 
blacks (as the natives are called); and made ex-|for the cattle the squatter must build large 
tensive collections of the birds, animals, insects | dams, especially across the rivers, and thus 
and other productions of Australia, which are | gather a supply which may protect him against 
now in the museum of the University. In read-| irreparable losses. In recent years water has 
ing his interesting narrative, one is deeply im-| been obtained by boring very deep wells.” 
pressed with the energy and indefatigable perse-| “ In Western ended nobody is surprised 
verance with which he carried out his plans; | if a drop of rain does not fall for 8 or 10 months 
and the respect he manifested for the natural | together. Nevertheless cattle and sheep keep 
rights of the natives, which have often been | fat all the year, for the grass retains its nutri- 
cruelly violated by the white settlers, who, in | ment even though it looks dry and gray.” 
many cases, paid no more regard to them than} “On the way to Thompson River I spent a 
they did to the kangaroos which were slaugh- | night with an Irish shepherd, who lived far away 
tered to save the pasturage for their cattle. from any neighbor, occupied wholly with his 

Most of his time was spent in Northern Queens-| sheep. He preferred this solitary life, to which 
land, the North Eastern Province of the conti-| he had accustomed himself for many years. 
nent. After supper he spread some sacks on the floor, 

When a section of the country abounding in | and these were to be my bed. But I was not 
pasturage is opened to settlement, it is first occu- | yet ready to retire, so I went out in the starry 
pied by what are called squatters, who lease | night, where the moon and the Southern Cross 
from the government large tracts, to be occupied | shone cold on the lonely landscape. I opened 
by herds of cattle and sheep. One of these tracts| the door and was deny touched to find the 
where Carl spent some time, was 50 miles long | hermit kneeling before his bed. Here the old 
by 20 wide. As the population increases, the | man lived alone with his God in the desolate 
land is sold to settlers and the size of the runs | Australian bush.” 
decreased. Some of these tracts will feed as| The men who live on the runs and take care 
many as 200,000 sheep or 15,000 head of cattle. | of the stock are called Bushmen. Their work is 

“At Peak Down,” says Lumholtz, “situated | rough and exposing, similar to that of the West- 
about two hundred miles west of Rockhampton, | ern Cowboy. Removed as they are from nearl 
I received the first impression of genuine native | all civilizing influences, if not originally sua 
Australian scenery. Larger plains, with here | characters, they very frequently become so. As 
and there an isolated gum-tree, extensive scrubs, | their herds encroach on the hunting grounds of 
and now and then low mountain-ridges in the | the natives, who depend for their subsistence on 
background ; sometimes an emu would appear, | the wild animals and vegetables which they find 
or a little flock of kangaroos that are suddenly | on the plains and forests, these sometimes appro- 
startled—all of which is so characteristic of the | priate a sheep or an ox for a feast—which is of 
country. course resented by their care-takers. Hence a 

“ I was surprised at the great number of mar- | chronic state of hostility exists between many of 
supials that had their abode there. They had | the outlying settlers and the neighboring tribes 
proved to be so troublesome that several of the | of Australians—leading to the rapid destruction 
squatters had found it necessary to surround | of the latter. 
their large pastures with fences so high that the | Lumbholtz says:—“Sheep and oxen begin to 
animals could not jump over them and consume | feed on the grounds that have belonged to the 
the grass. One of the sheep-owners told me that | blacks, and the latter are prohibited from going 
in the course of eighteen months he had killed | where they please; because the herds are dis- 
64,000 of these animals, especially wallabies and | turbed by the black man’s hunting, nay even by 
kangaroo-rats, and also many thousands of the | the smell of the savages. As a matter of course 
larger kangaroo. The bodies of these animals | the natives therefore try to resist the strangers 
are left to lie and rot, for none but the natives | who interfere with their inherited rights. 
will eat the flesh ; and although the skin of the} “The rough settler, who never sees a woman 
large kangaroo can be tanned into an excellent | of his own race, soon begins to associate with the 
leather, still it does not pay to skin the animal | black women. A friendly relation between the 
so far away from the coast. The only part that|two races is made impossible; the white men 
is used occasionally is the tail, from which a fine | shoot the black men, and the black men kill the 
soup is produced.” ; white men when they can, and spear their sheep 

“At sunset we encamped for the night, and | and cattle.” 
the horses were let loose with their forefeet hob-| To show the feeling which exists, Lumholtz 
bled. We made a large fire and prepared our | remarks :—“ On the borders of civilization men 


t supper, which, as is common in the bush, con- | would think as little of shooting a black man as 
Involved in obtaining a livelihood. They in- | sisted of salt beef and damper. The latter is the|a dog. The law imposes death by hanging as 


stinctively resist all appeals to ambition and | name of a kind of bread made of wheat flour|the penalty for murdering a black man, but 
self-interest. The efforts of rubber farmers and| and water. The dough is shaped into a flat, seeele ties so far apart in these uncivilized re- 
agents to induce them to share in the dangers| round cake, which is baked in red-hot ashes. | gions that a white man may in fact do what he 
and labor involved in exploring the forest and | This bread looks very inviting, and tastes very | pleases with the blacks. In Northern Queens- 




















For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


Lumholtz’s Travels in Australia, 
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land I often heard this remark: ‘ The only treat- 
ment proper for the blacks is to shoot them 
all.’” 

The Australians are divided up into numerous 
small tribes, who occupy tracts of land which are 
recognized as their own territory, and into which 
any intruder is regarded as an enemy, liable to 
be killed and eaten. They are generally on 
hostile terms with their neighbors, and occasion- 
ally make predatory incursions into their do- 
minions, especially for the seizure of their women, 
who are regarded as the most valuable of booty. 
They are liberal to the members of their own 
family tribes, freely distributing among them 
the honey or flesh, or other valuables which they 
may have obtained. Among these people our 
traveller spent much time, going on extensive 
hunting excursions and camping out with them 
on the mountains. He found them possessed of 
some amiable traits of character, but at the same 
time felt the need of constant watchfulness, and 
of the exercise of much patience and forbear- 
ance. Cultivating no lands, and having no 
domestic animals, except a few of the wild dogs, 
caught whe. puppies and trained to assist in 
hunting, every day’s food has to be provided by 
the efforts of the day. To this cause is probably 
due the fact that many substances, such as in- 
sects, snakes, &c., which are rejected by most 
people are reckoned among their edibles. They 
have learned by severe experience not to be 
fastidious, but to make use of almost every thing 
that will support life. 

sniocenetineyigianmanenes 

“ Havine been under deep baptisms and 
poverty of spirit, as I quietly rode along, the 
Lord was pleased in mercy to break in upon my 
mind, by his life-giving presence and power; 
and it became the language of my soul, ‘ Speak, 
Lord, and thy servant will hear.” After which, 
many things were divinely opened to me, wherein 
I greatly rejoiced, and was thankful to the Lord, 
my God. Then I found a sudden but gentle 
rebuke, and heard as it were a voice, that said 
in the secret of my soul, ‘These dispensations 
thou most delightest in are least pleasing to me, 
and not so beneficial to thy soul, as that pure 
—— of spirit, brokenness and contrition of 
neart, which bring into humility of mind; and 
the reason why this is so little desired, and so 
unpleasant to the creature, is, because it can 
have no part therein, but is wholly and entirely 
excluded and set at naught—can discover no 
beauty or excellency in it: and this is the reason 
I love the offering of a broken heart and con- 
trite spirit, as it is most pure, and without any 
mixture of the creature. For, whether there be 
prophecies, Divine openings, revelations, conso- 
lations, joyings or rejoicings in the Holy Spirit, 
gifts of healing or tongues or utterance, in all 
these self can rejoice and have a share, being 
obvious to it, and bringing it honor.’ Then, 
said I, ‘ Lord, dispense to me what is most pleas- 
ing unto thee, and best for my soul, so long as 
my weak fuith and patience can endure it; but 
when I am ready to faint, give me a little of the 
wine well refined on the lees, that my soul may 
rejoice in thee, the God of my salvation.’ ” 

Mary PEISLEY. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Chinese Rice Paper.—The largest specimens 
which came under my notice were about five or 
six feet in height, and from six to eight inches 
in circumference at the base, but nearly of an 
equal thickness all up the stem. The stems, 
usually bare all the way up, were crowned at 
the top with a number of noble-looking palmate 
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leaves, on long foot-stalks, which gave to the 
plant a very ornamental appearance. The under 
side of each leaf, its foot-stalks, and the top part 
of the stem, which was clasped by these stalks, 
were densely covered with down of a rich brown 
color, which readily came off upon any ‘sub- 
stance with which it came in contact. I did 
not meet with any plant in flower during my 
rambles, but it is probable the plant flowers at 
a later period of the year.* Numerous small 
plants were coming through the ground in va- 
rious directions, which a Chinese soldier care- 
fully dug up for me, and which I took to Shang- 
hae and deposited them in Mr. Beale’s garden. 
These, with a few samples of the largest stems 
I could find, have been sent to England and 
India. The latter will prove an interesting ad- 
dition to our museums of vegetable productions. 
The proportion of pith in these stems is very 
great, particularly near the tops of vigorous 
growing ones—and it is from this pure white 
substance that the beautiful article erroneously 
called “ rice paper” is prepared. 

It is largely cultivated in many parts of the 
Island of Formosa, and with rice and camphor 
forms one of the chief articles of export. Mr. 
Bowring, who read a paper upon the rice-paper 
plant before the China branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, informs us that the Canton and 
Fokien provinces are the chief consumers, and 
that the town of Foo-chow alone is supposed to 
take annually not less than 30,000 dollars’- 
worth of this curious and beautiful production. 
The cheapness of this paper in the Chinese 
market, as Mr. Bowring justly remarks, is evi- 
dence of the abundance of the plant in its place 
of growth, and more especially of the cheapness 
of labor. “That 100 sheets of this material 
(each about three inches square), certainly one 
of the most beautiful and delicate substances 
with which we are acquainted, should be pro- 
curable for the’ small sum of 14d., or 14d., is 
truly astonishing.”—Fortune’s Travels in China. 

Vulpine Sagacity—The natural cunning of 
the fox was shown at New Ipswich, N. H. A 
fox that was started by a hunter ran directly to 
a pond and passed around the edge on the ice 
as near the open water as possible. The dogs 
followed closely, and, coming upon the weak 
ice, broke through, and but for the help given 
them would have drowned. Meanwhile, Rey- 
nard escaped to a place of safety.— Boston 
Transcript. 

Earthquakes in Great Britain. — The late 
work of Wm. Roper on “ Remarkable Earth- 

uakes in Great Britain and Ireland during the 

thristian Era,” shows that the total number of 
distinct earthquakes recorded during this era is 
582, and of these 75 per cent.{have been re- 
corded since 1600. Since 1800, 233 shocks 
have been recorded, and there is every reason 
to believe that the discrepancies in former cen- 
turies are due solely to lack of observers, and 
that seismic disturbances were as common in the 
past as in the present. 


Power of Imagination in Fowls.—Appropos of 
fowls, some of our readers may not know the 
best way of catching them, or rather, of securing 
them when caught. We once saw a farmer col- 
lecting several in his farmyard with a view to 
sending them off to market. As fast as one was 
run down and caught, it was pressed down on 
the ground, and a wisp of hay or straw placed 
across it, and an elaborate pretence of fastening 
the wisp down on either side gone through. 


* It flowers and seeds during the winter and spring 
months at Hong-Kong and Calcutta. 


The bird felt the momentary pressure of the 
band, and thought itself bound, and would re. 
main in the same position till the farmer had 
made up his number, and was ready to go round 
and collect them: a striking illustration of the 
power of imagination. 

If a fowl be taken into the barn and its beak 
held to the boards while a chalk-line is drawn 
from the beak for a couple of feet or so, straight 
in front of it, the bird appears mesmerized, and 
will remain in that position. This, therefore, 
affords to the captors of fowls what the old 
cookery books so delight in—“ another way,”— 
Hulme’s Wayside Sketches. 

The Balolo of Fiji.—The balolo is a small 
sea-worm, long and thin, as ordinary vermicelli, 
Some are fully a yard long; others about an 
inch. It has a jointed body and many legs, and 
lives in the deep sea. 

Only on two days in the whole year do these 
creatures come to the surface of the water, 
The first day is in October, which is hence called 
“ Little Balolo,” when only a few appear. The 
natives know exactly when they are due, and 
are all on the lookout for them. They make 
their calculations by the position of certain 
stars. After this, no more are seen till the high 
tide of the full moon, which occurs between the 
the 20th and 25th of November, which hence 
takes the name of “Great Balolo,” when t 
rise to the surface in countless myriads, 
ways before daybreak. In the Samoan Isles 
the day occurs about a fgrtnight earlier. At 
certain well-known points near the reefs, the 
whole sea, to the depth of several inches, is 
simply alive with these red, green, and brown 
creatures, which form one writhing mass, and 
are pursued by shoals of fish of all sizes which 
come to share the feast with the human beings 
The latter are in a state of the wildest excite 
ment—for it is the merriest day of the year, and 
is looked forward to from one November to the 
next, by all the young folks. 

About midnight they go out in their canoes, 
and anxiously await the appearance of the first 
few worms, and great is the struggle to secure 
these, which herald the approach of untold 
myriads. For several hours there is the merriest 
sport and laughter, every one — up the 
worms and trying who can most quickly fill his 
canoe either by fair sport or by stealing from 
his neighbor. All is noise, scrambling and ex- 
citement; the lads and lasses, each carrying 
wicker-baskets with which they capture the 
worms, without carrying too much salt water on 
board. As the day dawns, these mysterious 
creatures with one accord sink once more t 
their native depths, and by the moment of sum 
rise not one remains on the surface, nor will 
another be seen for a twelvemonth, when, true 
to its festival, the balolo will certainly return. 
Never has it been known to fail, in the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, white or brown. Nor 
is their any record of any one having seen one 
rise to the surface on any save the two appointed 
days, which are known as the “ Little Balolo” 
and “ Great Balolo.” 

Well do the natives know how needless it 
would be to look for one after sunrise ; so, all 
the canoes then return to land, wrap their balolo 
in bread-fruit leaves, cook them in ovens dug 
on the beach, and have a great feast—a regular 
whitebait dinner in fact. 

So, now you know the true meaning of the 
“Diet of Worms.” So great is the quantity 
taken, that the supply generally lasts for several 
days—being warmed up when required; and 
basketfuls are sent to friends at a distance, just 
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as we in Scotland send a box of grouse. Such 
js our prejudice against all manner of worms, 
that few i appreciate this dainty, 
which, nevertheless, is really not nasty, especi- 
ally when eaten like potted meat, with bread 
and butter. It is rather like spinach with a 
flavor of the sea; perhaps I should compare it 
with the laver of the Scilly Isles. Captain 
Olive brought up some to taste, which had been 
given him by some of the Roman Catholic sol- 
diers.—C. F. Gordon Cummings’ “At Home in 
Fiji.” 





Items. 


Pan-American Congress and Arbitration —In the 
closing session of this important Congress, Secre- 
tary Blaine made the following remarks :— 

“Tf, in this closing hour, the Conference had but 
one deed to celebrate, we should dare call the 
world’s attention to the deliberate, confident, solemn 
dedication of two great continents to peace, and to 
the prosperity which has peace for its foundation. 
We hold up this new Magna Charta, which abol- 
ishes war and substitutes arbitration between the 
American Republics, as the first and great fruit of 
the International American Conference. That no- 
blest of Americans, the aged poet and philanthropist, 
Whittier, is the first to send bis salutation and his 
benediction, declaring: “If in the spirit of peace 
the American Conference agree upon a rule of arbi- 
tration which shall make war in this hemisphere 
well nigh impossible, its sessions will prove one of 
the most important events in the history of the 
world.” 

The scheme adopted by the Congress and thus 
referred to by Secretary Blaine, “ proposes the ne- 
otiation of a treaty between the various Republics, 
inding each to refer to arbitration for settlement 
all disputes, differences and contentions that may 
arise between any two or more of them. Arbitra- 
tion is to be compulsory upon all in matters of di- 
plomacy, territory, boundaries, navigation, and the 
enforcement, interpretation or validity of treaties. 
Only one exception is admitted to the compulsory 
character of arbitration and that is in favor of any 
nation whose independence is in jeopardy. There 
is no restriction of choice of arbitrators. They may 
be nations, scientific societies, officials or private 
citizens. The majority of them shall decide, unless 
it is specifically agreed beforehand, that unanimity 
shall be required. 


Anti-Chinese Legislation. —A writer in The Inde- 
pendent, of New York, enumerates four incidents 
which illustrate some of the hardships attendant on 
the execution of the laws excluding Chinese from 
our country. These are— 

_“Ist. Two or three years ago a Chinese resident of 
New Haven, who had become a Christian and was 
an exemplary member of one of the churches of 
that city, desiring to settle there permanently, 
wished to bring his wife and his little son, seven 
years of age, to this country. A strong petition 
was prepared and signed by the Professors of Yale 

vollege, and by eminent ministers, lawyers, physi- 
cians and business men of that city, asking the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to allow this man’s wife and 
son to join him in this country. In due course of 
time an answer was received from the Treasury 
Department to this effect : 

“Inasmuch as said persons were not in this 
country at the time of the passage of the Exclusion 
Act, they cannot be allowed to enter it.’ 

.. 2d. A short time ago a vessel was wrecked on 
its way from the West Indies to New York, and 
passengers and crew were struggling in the deep on 
a life-raft when they were picked up by a passing 
vessel and carried into the harbor of New York. 
All of these unfortunate people landed without diffi- 
culty or question except one, who happened to be a 
Chinaman, and the laws of this country forbade his 
entrance. The great Jehovah, in allowing him to 

e rescued from the ocean and brought to New 
York with the others, doos not seem to have had 
any regard to the laws of the United States, and the 

Ustom House authorities were in great trouble. 
They telegraphed to Washington, and, after much 


discussion, the Secretary of the Treasury decided 
as a matter of humanity to violate the law and allow 
the unfortunate man to stay until some vessel going 
to the port for which he was bound would take him 
away. 

ay . A Chinese merchant, in San Francisco, who 
had been doing business in that city for over twent 
years, whose sons, sixteen and fourteen years old, 
were born there, was taken ill and soon found that his 
sickness must have a fatal termination. He tele- 
graphed to his wife and children, who were then at 
Victoria, British Columbia, where he had a branch 
store, to come to him immediately. They at once 
took passage and soon arrived in the harbor of San 
Francisco. Again the Custom House authorities 
were in tribulation. They telegraphed to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, a humane man, who wished 
to give this family the privilege of being with their 
husband and father in his last hours; but the law 
was in his way. He called for a meeting of the 
Cabinet, and, after the President of the United 
States and his secretaries had spent anxious hours 
upon the subject, they decided that the family 
might go under a = from the Custom House to 
the dying man and remain until his funeral should 
have taken place, when the guard should see that 
they returned by the first steamer to Victoria. 

“4th. There is at this moment, in Dublin, Ire- 
land, the wife of a noble Christian man, of Fuhchau, 
who gave $10,000 to the Anglo-Chinese college of 
that port. She has entertained at her home, with 

rofuse hospitality, several bishops of the Methodist 
Holeonnal Church and officials of the American 
Government with their wives, as well as all the 
missionaries and many of the merchants of the com- 
munity. Her husband desires that she may return 
home via the United States and have the pleasure 
of seeing those who have sent the Gospel to her and 
mingling with her fellow church-members in this 
country. But, as it is not at all likely that she can 
comply with the fifteen different requirements made 
in regard to persons other than laborers who may 
wish to come from China to America, it is very 
doubtful whether she can step foot upon this sacred 
soil, although her foot would not occupy more than 
three inches on that soil.” 

The writer regards such legislation as disgraceful 
to our nation. 

Indians in “ Wild West’? Shows.—A communica- 
tion from our friend Josiah W. Leeds, in The Chris- 
tian Statesman calls attention to the demoralizing 
effect upon the Indians of leaving their homes to 
travel with such exhibitions. The testimony of the 
agents on the reservations is nearly all of a similar 
character to that given by Agent Shuber of the 
White Earth Agency :— 

“Fourteen Indians under my charge have been 
travelling with the Wild West show, and have come 
back worthless vagabonds, whose principal desire 
is to live in idleness and gain a living by traffick- 
ing in whiskey. Their influence is bad on those 
with whom they associate, and in my judgment the 
government should take prompt measures to sup- 
press these shows and have the Indians return to 
their reservations.” 

It is understood that the present Indian Com- 
missioner will probably refuse all applications for 
permissions to secure performers in such shows. 


<—nupemmnvaitiiiinimaminatin 

Nor content with reducing the allowances from 
the Civil List to the various members of his 
family, the Russian Emperor has inaugurated a 
series of economical reforms in connection with 
the imperial household. A number of useles offices 
have been abandoned and the staff of attendants 
reduced. When the present Czar ascended the 
throne the Imperial entourage numbered 405 per- 
sons—now reduced to 143—15 being members of 
the Imperial family. As an example of the man- 
ner in which money has been wasted, it may be 
mentioned that some functionary had been draw- 
ing $750 a year for “lip-salve!” The item attract- 
ed notice, and upon inquiry it was discovered that 
his predecessors in office had been drawing this 
sum ever since the time of Catherine II, through 
that august lady having once, when suffering 
from chapped lips, ordered a box of the article. 
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A letter recently received from a valued 
Friend, expresses the fear that there is not 
amongst the older members of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting sufficient care extended over the 
younger members in the line of personal and 
social influence. It says:—“ It is so pleasant to 
visit and mingle with friends of congenial feel- 
ings and interest, that I often fear we do not 
enough look after our younger and less friendly 
members; endeavoring to cherish the good in 
them rather than to too much see the short- 
comings; remembering that the blade and the 
ear must precede the full corn.” 

We bilees that there is a large amount of 
honest concern for the welfare of our young peo- 
ple, among the more experienced members of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; and this is often 
manifested in the affectionate appeals to this 
class made in our religious meetings. Yet we 
hope the hint conveyed by our correspondent 
may be of service in turning the attention of 
some to the good that may be effected by per- 
sonal private intercourse. Where persons en- 
deavor to dwell under a sense of the Divine 
presence, and to be always ready to do what 
properly opens as a duty, opportunities will often 
present for speaking a word of encouragement, 
or advice ; and even where little is said of a re- 
ligious nature, the weight of their spirits will 
have a salutary effect upon those with whom they 
mingle. 





In our issue of Third Month 22nd, there was 
published a letter from a Friend commenting 
on the proposal of a Friend in England to pub- 
lish a book of “ Quaker pedigrees.” 

The following letter has been received from 
the author of the work, explaining his object in 
preparing it. 


As a question of conscience or as a matter of 
right and wrong, opinions must differ, and I will 
say nothing; but I do wish to point out that the 
collection and compilation of Pedigrees was started 
and is continued solely with the idea and as a means 
of permanently recording the genealogies of mem- 
bers of the Society, few of which have at present 
any existence-outside the families to which they 
relate. 

A careless generation is bound to occur sooner or 
later in a family, and the careful records, the labor 
of so many different hands are lost, mislaid or de- 
stroyed, and thus information, often of untold value 
is irrevocably lost, utterly beyond the power of a 
future generation to reinstate it. 

In words which I borrow from a well-known 
genealogist: “I have taken this pains not for this 
— age but a future: many things which were 
snown to our grandsires are lost to us, and our 
grandchildren will search in vain for many facts 
which to us are most familiar.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—The public debt statement shows 
that the reduction of the public debt during the Fourth 
Month amounted to $7,636,901. Total cash in the 
Treasury $632,254,790. 

The President on the 2nd instant, approved the bill 
establishing a Territorial Government in Oklahoma. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs on the Ist 
instant, took favorable action upon Representative 
Hitt’s resolution looking to reciprocal relations be- 
tween the United States and other American republics. 
The resolution, as it will be reported, is as follows :— 
“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, closer 
commercial relations with the other republics on the 
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American continent would be of mutual advantage, 
and the House would view with favor reciprocity trea- 
ties modifying the duties upon the peculiar products 
of different countries by tariff concessions on both 
sides, conducive to increased commercial intercourse 
and mutual profit, widening the markets for the pro- 
ducts of all, and strengthening the friendly relations of 
this country with its neighbors.” 

Senator James B. Beck, of Kentucky, dropped dead 
in the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad de ot in Wash- 
ington on the afternoon of the 3d inst. eart disease 
was the cause. He was 68 years of age. 

Delegates from the riparian districts of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, have been in convention in Vicksburg, Miss., 
with the object of arriving at some uniform action with 
reference to the future protection of the valley from 
inundation. 

A scheme of voting which will place the whites in 
permanent control of affairs is being advocated in Mis- 
sissipi. The plan is to allow every one to vote who 
now has the right to do so, and to add an additional vote 
for each 40 or 80 acres of real estate, or its equivalent 
in value of real estate, to the number not exceeding 
five or ten votes. 

The execution of Kemmler, the murderer, who was 
to have been killed by electricity in the penitentiary 
at Auburn, New York, has been stayed by a writ of 
habeas corpus, granted by Justice Wallace, of the 
United States Circuit Court for Northern New York. 
The writ is granted on the ground that the proposed 
manner of the execution is in violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

On the 5th instant, Roger M. Sherman, counsel for 
Kemmler, made an application in the United States 
Supreme Court, for a writ of habeas corpus for his 
client. The Court denied the application for a writ, 
but informed Sherman that on the 19th instant the 
Court would hear a motion for a writ of error in the 
case, notice to be given the Attorney General of the 
State. This will permit the whole record to be brought 
up and the case argued. The Court follows the prece- 
dent established in the Spies Anarchist case. As the 
Court adjourns for the term on the 19th, the decision 
denying or granting the writ of error will be announced 
almost immediately after the argument. 

The amended Saxton Ballot Reform bill was passed 
by the New York Assembly on the night of the 30th 
ult. The next day a bill abolishing capital punish- 
ment was passed. The vote was 75 to 29. 

The Presbytery of Oregon has decided that all can- 
didates for a license to preach must abandon the use of 
tobacco in all] forms. 

All the saloons in South Dakota were closed at mid- 
night on the 30th ult., prohibition having gone into 
effect. As druggists can secure no licenses before Sixth 
Mo. Ist, absolute dryness must prevail throughout the 
State, except among the owners of private supplies. 
At Chamberlain the feeling among the anti-Prohibi- 
tionists as well as the Prohibitionists is for a strict 
enforcement of the law, the former thus hoping to se- 
cure its speedy repeal. At Mitchell all the saloons 
gave farewell feasts before the hour of closing. At 
Pierre the principal saloon keeper draped his place in 
black, and hung out the sign: “ This shop is closed 
until the Republican party is defeated.” 

The peach trees in Kent County, Md., number about 
3,000,000 and will yield a “ half crop,” or one basket 
of fruit to a tree. Growers believe the crop will pay 
better than 30 cent corn or 60 cent wheat. 

There were 367 deaths reported as having occurred 
in this city last week, being 64 less than during the 

revious week and 35 less than during the correspond- 
ing period last year. Of the whole number 177 were 
males and 190 females: 50 died of diseases of the 
heart; 50 of consumption of the lungs; 41 of pneu- 
monia; 16 of convulsions; 15 of old age; 15 of cancer ; 
14 of marasmus ; 13 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 12 of typhoid fever ; 11 of bronchitis and 10 of 
apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, reg., 102}; coupon, 103}; 
4’s, 1224; currency 6’s, 116 a 126. 

Corron was firm but quiet at 12 3-16 cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

FrEp.—Winter bran, choice, $16.75; do., fair to 
prime, $16.25 a $16.60 ; for spring bran, $15.75 a $16. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.50 a 
$2.75; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.15; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.25 a $3.40; Pennsylvania family, stone 
ground, $3.50 a $3.75; Pennsylvania roller process, 
$3.75 a $4.50; Western winter, clear, $4.10 a $4.50; 
do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.85; winter patent, $5.00 
a $5.35 ; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 a $4.35; do., straight, 
$4.50 a $5.00; do., patent, $5.15 a $5.50; do. do., 
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favorite brands, $5.65 a $5.75. Rye flour is scarce and 
firm at $3.25 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

GRaArIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 96} a 97 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41 a 41} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34 a 34; cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5} a 5$ cts.; good, 5 a 5} cts.; 
medium, 4} a 4} cts.; fair, 4} a 4§ cts; common, 4} 
a 4% cts.; culls, 33 a 4 cts. 

Sueep.—Kansas wool sheep, 44 a 6} cts.; native, 
clipped sheep, 33 a 5{ cts. 

Easma— Satie wool lambs, 5} a 7} cts.; native 
clipped, 4} a 6} cts.; spring lambs, $3.50 a $6.25 per 

ead. 

Hocs.—Western, 6% a 6§ cts.; State, 53a 6} cts. 

Foreian.—W. E. Gladstone, in a speech in the 
House of Commons, on the night of the 2nd instant, 
strongly advocated the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church in Scotland. This, with his vote 
for Cameron’s motion for disestablishment, which was 
lost by a majority of 38, has given an immense im- 

etus, it is said, to the attack upon the establishment 
in England. This question now is regarded by many 
as promising to become a leading plank in the plat- 
form of the Liberal party at the next general election. 

The London correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
in his despatches of the 3rd instant, thus refers to the 
anticipated troubles of the 1st instant: “That dread- 
ful Ist of May has come and gone, and Europe is not 
much the worse. Hardly a shot was fired, and no- 
where was there any serious disturbance. Even An- 
archists have sense enough not to enter into conflict 
with society when society is fully prepared. Genuine 
workmen perceived that the Socialistic mob meant to 
take advantage of their demonstration, and wisely de- 
clined all partnership with revolutionary disorder. 
The two places where most was feared were Paris and 
Vienna. The precautions taken in both places were 
ample for rae mm than a general uprising. The 
whole garrison of Vienna was on a war footing. The 
working-men contented themselves with holding 67 
trade meetings in the early morning, each resolving in 
favor of eight hours for a day’s work. This done, they 
adjourned to the Prater, drank beer and consumed in- 
numerable sausages, and wondered why the troops 
were under arms. 

“Tn Paris there was no disturbance worth mention- 
ing, though, but for the precautions taken, the city 
might have been aflame. The hero of Thursday was 
M. Constans, the Minister of the Interior. Europe 
has heard of him before as an able and resolute man. 
It knows him now as thoroughly capable of keeping 
order. M. Blowitz published on Thursday what is 
called an interview with this Minister. He said, ‘If 
the threatened demonstrations were the work of arti- 
sans, I might doubt, but they are not. The contrivers 
of these intended riots are men ready to fling real 
artisans under the hoofs of the horse of the first sham 
Cesar who starts up.’ ” 

On First-day, the 4th instant, an enormous labor 
demonstration took place in Hyde Park, London. It 
is estimated that 250,000 men were gathered in the 
Park; but they were quiet and orderly, and the speak- 
ers were moderate, though decided in their expres- 
sions, demanding the more practical recognition of the 
rights and needs of the laborer. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, in the House of Commons, 
on the evening of the 29th ultimo, asked leave to in- 
troduce a bill to consolidate and amend the Licensing 
laws. He said he thought that Parliament, by ignor- 
ing Bruce’s suggestions in 1871, was largely responsi- 
ble for the increase of drunkenness. The number of 
taverns was grossly in excess of the people’s wants. 
He believed the best part of the trade desired a reform 
of the licensing system. He recognized that it was 
impossible to pass the bill this year, but he desired 
that it pass the second reading and be referred to com- 
mittee. 

A treaty has been concluded by the East African Com- 
pany with King Mwanga. It places Uganda com- 
pletely under British protection, and gives the control 
of the Victoria Nyanza to Great Britain. It clears the 
road to the Albert Nyanza and the sources of the Nile, 
and makes it possible for the English to push forward 
through that region without the danger of continual 
conflicts with the natives. The treaty is also in a 
large measure a checkmate to the German plans in 
East Africa. 

A despatch from Lisbon to the London edition of the 
New York Herald, dated the 2nd instant, says that the 
Portuguese Government favors the proposition to arbi- 
trate the questions arising from the seizure of the Dela- 
goa Bay Railway, and that it has promised the British 
and American Ministers at Lisbon a speedy reply to 
their suggestion that the matter be arbitrated. 


The Spanish Senate has approved universal suffrage, 

The gambling establishment at Monte Carlo won 
$18,000,000 last year. 

The Empress of Austria is building a $2,500,000 
marble palace at Corfu. 

The state of siege on the Island of Crete has been 
raised and martial law has been abolished. The Christ. 
ians on the island are jubilant. 

A simultaneous strike occurred on the 4th instant, in 
the State railway factories in Vienna, Prague, Pesth 
and Temesvar. hisuter Rischitze, of the Vienna fae. 
tory, threatened to dismiss all hands who did not return 
to work the next day. 

A depatch dated Pesth, Fifth Month 5th, says, 1500 
bakers have struck work and camped on an island ip 
the Danube, with tents, cattle, stores of lard and bread 
and other provisions. They have been joined by 700 
girls employed in jute works. Five hundred mili 
bakers have been sent to Pesth from all parts of the 
kingdom. 

A revolution has broken out in Paraguay. Several 
persdns have been killed and many wounded. Tele. 
graphic communication is interrupted, and the details 
that have been received are meagre. 


NOTICES. 


WantTEep—A Teacher for the Haverford Pri 
School, to enter upon duty Ninth Month 16th. 
Apply to HANNAH GARRIGUES, 
Haverford College, Pa, 


A few boarders can be accommodated in a Friend’s 
family at No. 480 North Fifth Street, Phila. 
Fifth Mo. 1st, 1890. E. SHARPLEss, 


Diep, Twelfth Mo. 13th, 1889, at Friends’ Boarding 
School, near Barnesville, Belmont Co., Ohio, THomas 
E., son of William and Catharine Atkinson, aged 21 
years and 7 days, a member of Harrisville Particular, 
and Short Creek Monthly Meeting. Although he was 
taken suddenly from our midst, his family and friends 
have the comforting assurance that, through redeem- 
ing love and mercy, he has been gathered home to 
everlasting rest and peace. 


, in New Bedford, on the 24th of Second Month 
last, JosiAH Homes, aged 78 years and 3 months, a 
member and minister of New Bedford Monthly Meet- 
ing. Whilst conversing with a relative, very suddenly 
and gently the messenger came, forcibly impressing 
the injunction of our holy Redeemer, “ Be ye there 
fore ready, also; for the Son of Man cometh at an hour 
when ye think not.” 


——, at his residence at East Carmel, Columbiana 
Co., Ohio, on the 2nd of Fourth Month, 1890, Witsox 
HALL, aged 58 years, an elder and member of Middle 
ton Monthly and Carmel Particular Meetings. The 
interest he ever manifested in his younger friends, 
and his lively cheerful disposition, endeared him to 
many with whom he spent a large portion of his life; 
in different schools as teacher, and as Superintendent 
of the Boarding School at Stillwater, doubtless sowing 
seed which has, and will bring forth fruit to the honor 
of the great Husbandman. His interest for this clas 
continued to the last, and he had much pertinent 
counsel to impart to those around him; exhorting them 
to cultivate a tender spirit ; to be circumspect in cov 
duct and conversation, to dwell near their Creator, 
striving to acquaint themselves with his works as dis 
played in such perfection and beauty in the wo 
around them; to be strictly honest in all their under 
takings ; to search the Scriptures diligently, and never, 
never DOUBT, or dare to think there is no God. His 

ood judgment and executive ability, seasoned with 

ivine Grace, made him useful in transacting the 
weighty affairs of the Church; the duties assigned to 
him in it being cheerfully performed, and with a con- 
cern that it be done to the honor of Truth. In the 
midst of his usefulness he was stricken down by & 
lingering illness, but was at last enabled to resign all 
to his Heavenly Father’s care, and to say, “ Thy vill 
be done.” Taking an affectionate leave of his dear 
wife and others who were with him, he said: “So 
far as I know I die in peace with all men, and have 
love for all.” That he had not had one pain too many, 
and he believed when the good Master saw his cup Was 
full, he would be received into “ one of the many man- 
sions.” May we not humbly trust he is “gather 
with the just of all generations,” and that, “ He being 
dead yet speaketh.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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